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ARTICLE I. 


JUVENILE DEPRAVITY IN NEW YORK. 


REPORT OF THE POLICE. 









Durine our stay in New York, we have been reminded of the 
various wants of the city. Among those wants, the most promi- 
nent is a place for juvenile delinquents. Various plans have 
been suggested. Among them are, first, to petition the Legis- 
lature. Second, to procure a large farm. Third, to find employ- 
ment for them in families. The whole city has been aroused as 
from a lethargy, by the astounding disclosures of the Police Re- A 
port. Believing our readers would be gratified to know the facts . 

in the case, we send on the document, accompanied with an ex- 3 
tract from a very eloquent sermon by Rev. Thomas L. Harris, | 
Pastor of the Independent Christian Congregation, New York. 









REPORT OF NEW YORK POLICE, 


To Hon. Caleb S. Woodhull, Mayor of the City of New York. 

Sir: I herewith transmit to you the Semi-Annual Report ofthe 
Police Department, commentcing with the Ist of May, and ending 
with the 3lst of October, 1849. 
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In connection with this report I deem it to be my duty to call 
the attention of your Honor to a deplorable and growing evil which 
exists amid this community, and which is spread over the principal 
business parts of the city. Itis an evil and a reproach to our 
municipality, for which the laws and ordinances afford no ade- 
quate remedy. 

I allude to the constantly increasing numbers of vagrant, idle 
and vicious children of both sexes, who infest our public thor- 
oughfares, hotels, docks, &c. Children, who are growing up in 
ignorance and profligacy, only destined to a life of misery, shame 
and crime, and ultimately to a felon’s doom. Their numbers are 
almost incredible, and to those whose business and habits do not 
permit them a searching scrutiny, the degrading and disgusting 
practices of these almost infants in the schools of vice, prostitution 
and rowdyism, would certainly be beyond belief. The offspring 
of always careless, generally intemperate, and oftentimes immoral 
and dishonest parents, they never see the inside of a school-room, 
and so far as our excellent system of public education is concerned, 
(and which may be truly said to be the foundation stone of our 
free institutions,) it is to them an entire nullity. Left, in many 
instances, to roam day and night wherever their inclination leads 
them, a large proportion of these juvenile vagrants are in the daily 
practice of pilfering wherever opportunity offers, and begging 
where they cannot steal. In addition to which, the female por- 
tion of the youngest class, those who have only seen some eight 
or twelve summers, are addicted to immoralities of the most loath- 
some description. Each year makes fearful additions to the ranks 
of these prospective recruits of infamy and sin, and from this cor- 
rupt and festering fountain flows on a ceaseless stream to our 
lowest brothels — to the Penitentiary and the State Prison ! 

Reports have been made to me from the Captains of the 1st, 2d,3d, 
4th, 5th, 6th, 7th, 8th, 10th, 11th and 13th Patrol Districts — from 
which it appears that the enormous number of 2,955 children are 
engaged as above described in these Wards alone. And of these 
two-thirds are females, between eight and sizrteen years of age! This 
estimate I believe to be far short of the number actually thus en- 
gaged. Astounding as it may seem, there are many hundreds of 
parents in this city who absolutely drive their offspring forth to 
practices of theft and semi-bestiality, that they themselves may 
live lazily on the means thus secured,— selling the very bodies 
and souls of those in whom their own blood circulates, for the 
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means of dissipation and debauchery. These embryo courtezans 
and felons may be divided into several classes, as follows : 

Ist. Those who congregate around the piers, &c., where mer- 
chandise is chiefly landed. Cunning and adroit in their operations, 
they daily’pilfer immense quantities of cotton, sugar, spirits, cof- 
fee, teas, &c., from the bales, hhds., casks, bags, chests, &c., with 
which the wharves are generally, more or less, loaded ; and in the 
absence of other articles of plunder, they wrench the knobs from 
doors, steal building hardware from unfinished dwellings, lead and: 
copper pipe, and even tin roofing! They will even, with the 
owner ond consignee looking on, cut open a coffee-bag in a man- 
ner so sly and artistical, that he is forced to believe the bag burst 
by accident, and in a few moments some 15 or 20 Ibs. are trans- 
ferred from the planking of the pier to their capacious baskets or 
aprons. It is no uncommon thing for a hogshead of sugar to be 
short from 50 to 100 Ibs. through their undetected depredations, 
and the same system of petty abstraction prevails in regard to all 
exposed articles of a movable nature. In one instance an entire 
bale of cotton was stolen piecemeal, by this process, and the per- 
petrators were only caught when they returned for the purpose of 
filching the bag itself! 

To guard all the property exposed along our docks, would re- 
quire a policeman upon each pier in the lower Wards — a disposi- 
tion of the force, which the present state of the Department will 
in no wise warrant, and which indeed would not, in my opinion, 
be advisable under any circumstances, 

The number of children engaged in this nefarious occupation, is 
estimated at seven hundred and seventy in the districts enum- 
erated. \ 

Arrests are, indeed, frequently made, but it is my duty to in- 
form your Honor, that, so far as I can learn from the captains of 
the river districts, these juvenile rogues generally manage to 
escape. Parents appear in their behalf with tears and promises 
of a more careful supervision in future, and the petite pilferer is 
released from durance, with a simple reprimand from the sitting 
magistrates, to return in one hour to the docks a more confirmed, 
thieving vagabond than ever. 

This course of procedure has become so universal that police- 
men are discouraged ; and, as the owners of the property will sel- 
dom take the trouble to appear upon the witness stand, it seems to 
be proper that some further remedy should be sought. 
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In the investigation of this unpleasant subject I would beg te 
direct your Honor’s attention to the numerous junk-shops, and 
places where second-hand articles are bought and sold, now exist- 
ing in this city. It is notorious to those, who as ministers of 
law, are obliged to keep a record of these establishments, that 
more than a moiety of them might more properly be designated 
‘ receptacles for stolen goods.’ ‘They offer a reward for theft, and 
an encouragement to crime, by the facilities they afford to thieves, 
both old and young, for the disposal of their stolen wares. There 
are about 250 junk and second-hand dealers in New York, and of 
this number, only 129 are licensed in accordance with the ordi- 
nances of the Corporation !— under the present law it is neces- 
sary to report those not licensed to the Corporation Attorney, who 
should sue for the recovery of the penalty for the violation of the 
ordinance. This process is found to be wholly inadequate to the 
suppression of the evil complained of, the operation being so slow 
that the offenders pay but little attention to it. It is therefore sug- 
gested tu your Honor, that Legislative action upon this important, 
and, as it appears, dangerous branch of business is necessary, so 
that by placing junk and second-hand dealers in a position similar 
to hack and stage-drivers, they may, for infractions of law, be 
dealt with in the same summary manner, 

I have reason to believe that a statute properly framed in ac- 
cordance with the above suggestions, would very materially tend 
to abate the amount of juvenile crime, which is now increasing so 
rapidly, and that-by bringing these always suspicious concerns 
under the more immediate control and prompt action of the con- 
stituted authorities, a great incentive to these petty thefts would 
be destroyed. 

The Second Class of youthful vagrants, are the ‘ Crossings 
Sweepers.’ They are entirely different from those first men- 
tioned, and in regard to moral degradation, they occupy a still 
lower position. Clothed in rags — filthy in the extreme, both in 
person and language, it is humiliating to be compelled to recognize 
them as part and portion of the human family. Consisting mainly 
of small girls, one looks in vain for a single attribute of innocent 
childhood in their impertinent demands. ‘Their persevering 
advances, and the lewd billingsgate of their voices, involuntarily 
gives rise to the question, ‘ What fearful fruit will the seeds of 
sin, thus early sown, bring forth in womanhood?’ Citizens gen- 
erally suppose that in bestowing pennies upon these children, they 
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are performing acts of charity and of mercy. This is a mistake. 
Whatever may be their gains during the day, the amount is almost 
always spent during the night in visiting the galleries of the minor 
theatres, or in the lowest dens of drunkenness and disease which 
abound in the Five Points and its vicinity. And they oftentimes 
waste large sums of money amid half-grown boys of similar stamp, 
in the most disgusting scenes of precocious dissipation and de- 
bauchery. The number thus engaged is estimated, in the lower 
districts, at about one hundred. 

The Third Class are also sufficiently well marked to present dis- 
tinctive features. ‘They likewise are mostly girls of tender years, 
and frequently neatly dressed, modest-looking, and in many instan- 
ces even pretty. Their ostensible business is the sale of nuts, fruits, 
socks, tooth-picks, &c.; and, with this ruse, they gain ready access 
to counting-rooms, offices, and other places, where, in the secrecy 
and seclusion of a turned key, they submit for a miserable bribe 
of a few shillings, to the most degrading familiarities. By these 
practices they frequently are enabled to carry home some two or 
three dollars daily. And this very money, to obtain which the 
miserable child endangers its present and future welfare, is easily 
grasped by the often inebriate parents, who, with a full knowledge 
of the sacrifice by which it is obtained, scruple not to use it, and 
on the morrow the girl is again sent forth upon the same disgust- 
ing errand, 

The Captain of the 11th Patrof District, in speaking of this class 
of citizens, says it may be proper to state that most of these chil- 
dren are of German or Irish parentage, the proportion of Ameri- 
can born being not more than one in five. Scenes of almost 
nightly occurrence might, if necessary, be related, which for vile- 
ness and deep depravity would absolutely stagger belief. 

These enormities have long been known to the Department, and 
they have come to me in such an unquestionable shape that I 
cannot doubt the truth of the statement. 

1 am aware that there are honorable exceptions to the above, 
and that some among the hundreds, included in_this third class, 
are in reality honest children, endeavoring to gain a living by the 
legitimate sale of trifles; but the majority are vicious, and only so; 
their number is computed in the districts named at 380. 

The Fourth Class are boys — they are termed ‘ Baggage Smash- 
ers ;’ they congregate around steamboat landings, and railroad 

depots, apparently for the purpose of carrying parcels for individ- 
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uals arriving in the city. A large proportion of them have no 
homes whatever; they will not hesitate to steal when opportunity 
offers, and live idle and dissolute lives, generally sleeping in the 
markets, under sheds, and occasionally in cheap lodgings ; but 
the luxury of a bed is an article, however, which they seldom in- 
dulge in. Of an average larger growth, and more experienced 
than those classes before mentioned, there is more method in their 
evil propensities, and not unfrequently are small burglaries traced 
home to them. There are about 120 thus engaged. 

A Fifth Class consists of boys similar to those last mentioned, 
with this exception — they have homes, and many of them are the 
children of respectable parents, but through a mistaken leniency 
or a criminal carelessness, they are suffered to spend their even- 
ings and Sabbath in small gatherings on the corners of the streets, 
annoying the neighborhood and passers-by with their wrangling 
and fighting practices, and with the most reckless oaths and blas- 
phemies. ‘They will often steal, and many of them absent them- 
selves from the roof of their parents or guardians for weeks 
together, sleeping in market wagons and other places of shelter ; 
consorting with the vilest of both sexes, and forming habits of vice 
and dissipation which cling to them through all their after years. 
Frequent complaints are made by citizens in regard to the practices 
of these juvenile rowdies, but under existing regulations the efforts 
of the police are found inadequate to the suppression of the nuis- 
ance. The number of these is estimated at between 1,600 and 
1,700. Besides these, there are reported to me from the above 
named districts, 2,383 children that do not attend school. 

In presenting these disagreeable facts for the consideration of 
your Honor, I trust that I may be pardoned for the suggestion, in 
conclusion, that in my opinion some method by which these chil- 
dren could be compelled to attend our schools regularly, or be 
apprenticed to some suitable occupation, would tend in time more 
to improve the morals of the community, prevent crime, and relieve 
the city from its onerous burden of expenses for the Alms-House 
and Penitentiary, than any other conservative or philanthropic 
movement with which I am at present acquainted. 

Respectfully submitted, 
Geo. W. Marse tt, Chief of Police. 


Ilaving presented the Report, the reader will be pleased to read 
the views of Mr. Harris, His sermon is replete with Christian 
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charity and kindness, and we only regret that our room forbids a 
larger extract :— 


‘I will not, I dare not fully unveil the hideous picture, the more 
hideous reality. It is enough to say, that of the young children in 
the denser part of our city, one in ten is doomed to a life of iney- 
itable vice, misery and degradation; doomed to be ground to 
powder in the vortex of infamy and shame. Yes, those whom God 
has made helpless that their helplessness might defend them,— 
those whom God has made innocent, that their innocence might 
reach man’s heart and make him the guardian of their purity,— 
these, in the midst of that innocence, and because of that defence- 
lessne ss, are remorselessly destroyed. They are led like young’ 
lambs to the slaughter. ‘They are despoiled of their divine birth- 
right and their rich inheritance. ‘They are robbed of their 
strength, their light, their love, their destiny, They are cast not 
into the grave,— “that were a mercy,— but into a hell of wrong, 
that they may pass a lifetime in self-consuming agonies. 

We call the old Spartans barbaric and unnatural, because they 
exposed their newly-born to the mountain cold that ‘the weaklings 

might perish ; we condemn the ancient Libyans as devil-worship- 
pers, because they passed the first-born through the fires to Mo- 
loch ; we namethe Hindoos heathen and cruel, | because they offer 
young infants to the crocodile-god of their sacred river, the Gan- 
ges ; we findno language with which, in sufficient severity, to de- 
nounce the Carolinian or Virginian Planter who is reported to sell 
his own offspring to a life of toil in the cane-field or the rice- “swamp ; 
but what shall we say, what shall we po, when God's children, in 
our own midst, are cast out to the wolves of a moral wilderness — 
passed through fires fiercer than those of Moloch, to a darker 
doom,— thrown into a stream whose billows are like lava, where 
lové, and virtue, and innocence, and hope, are overwhelmed and 
lost,— sold to the service of a more cruel master than any who 
wields the slave-whip in the tropics,— forced with the blow and 
the threat, and the still more horrid allurement and solicitation, 
to the desecration of body and soul? 

Oh, from below the deep foundations of our splendid civilization, 
from dens of unimagined guilt that reach beneath our churches 
and our palaces, from charnel- houses that witness the enormous 
agonies of the living-dead, the children, the young children, call 
to us,— yea Mother, yea Father, each child as dear to God, as 
sacred, as divine as the youngling of your heart, the first-born of 
wedded love,—they say,— with dumb lips they say it, but God 
hears them as well as man,— they say, ‘‘ We are orphans alike to 
the love of man and the knowledge of God ; earth is all ice to our 
tread, and heaven all darkness to our vision; we are dying, mind 
and heart, in self-consuming agonies. Oh, hear us, pity us, save 
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; hear us in mercy, that God may hear and have mercy on you 
i your children in the hour of your final need.”’ 

Brethren! I plead for the young children! their lips are dumb 
as they pass by — a spectral caravan of woe — and their agony must 
find a voice here where God speaketh, where humanity pleadeth its 

cause. I plead for the young children in the name of their moth- 
ers now arisen, who weep for them from out the skies,— in the 
name of their Angels who behold the face of the Father, and who 
go up to Him and say, ‘* we sought to lift them heavenward, but 
men forced them from our arms ;”’ inthe name of your own dear 
children,— their brothers and their sisters,— in the name of Christ, 
the child of Bethlehem, who brought redemption both from them 
and you,—in the name of God the Father, both theirs and ours, I 
plead to-day for their deliverance, and I know that to this plea, 
your hearts, your Christian hearts respond in every impulse of 
affection. The last hope of the orphans, of the three thousand, 
of the tens of thousands pressing on to follow them, is in the 
Christianity, the Wisdom and Love of this community, made oper- 
ative and practical. See to it, that the plea, the hope, the expec- 
tation be not in vain. 

The question before us is saat this ; What is to be done? 
how is this evil to be destroyed ? how are these children to be 
rescued? how are the increasing multitudes who press on in the 
future to be preserved from the doom which has overtaken so many 
in the present and the past ? Sympathies, unless they flow to 
practical action, are uselessly excited. Wrongs which are incur- 
able, injure us in their contemplation. If I fail to indicate a 
method of action, I have erred in picturing this cause so vividly, 
and in pleading it so importunately. 

I would answer this question by saying, that what these chil- 
dren need is kindness, eduéation, remunerative labor. Ifthey had 
breathed an atmosphere of love, if their faculties of mind and heart 
had been properly cultivated — if labor had been provided for all 
of them who were willing to do, this terrible evil would never have 
arisen to its height. We must then, as a community, proceed to 
organize a Home for Children. It should seek to accomplish three 
results: Reformation, Education, Remunerative Employment. Its 
doors should be open for all children wishing through compliance 
with its rules to secure its advantages. All children found en- 
gaged in beggary or theft should be removed to its shelter. De- 
tails resulting from this general plan will readily suggest them- 
selves to all. In order to its immediate organization, two things 
are necessary. The passage ofa Legislative Act, authorizing the 
removal of all vagrant children to the proposed institution. The 
maturing of a plan and the organization of a Soejety for the pur- 
pose of carrying its provisions into effect. Petitions for the requi- 
site legal powers have already been forwarded, and a biil pre- 
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sented for action. Our immediate work is then to inform the pub- 
lic mind and the public heart of the extent of the evil and the 
practicability of its removal. I know of no duty so incumbent, so 
pressing, so immediate, so fruitful of private and public good. He 
who would win a blessing, let him take the little child in his arms, 
and in purity, virtue, and consecration, lift it up toGod. But he 
who would draw down upon his head the lightnings and thunders 
of retribution, let him set his heel on the child’s heart and trample 
it into ruin, opposing himself to Him who says, ‘ Suffer little 


children to come unto me, and forbid them not ; for of such is the 
kingdom of Heaven.’ 





ARTICLE Il. 


THE GIBBET AND THE DEATH BED. 


Our Little Bird looks from the chimney-top. 

A gallows stands upon a prison-roof. A mutter and slow roar 
of voices drones upward through the morning mists — upward as 
from the devil’s pit: and then gabbling mockery, shouting, and 
blaspheming laughter. 

A man and woman are to be put to death, that, forfeiting life, 
they may in the agony show how sinful it is to kill. Authority is 
to do sacrificial reverence to the vital flame of man, by treading 
it into nothingness ! 

The early sun shines through upon the house-tops. The mists 
melt apart, and in its stark black nakedness, stands the unmuffled 
gibbet. 

The bell tolls, and upturned from below there is a pavement of 
stony faces. One broad compact of inwedged human feature, 
with ten thousand differences, yet making one vast up-looking 
monster, with thousands of straining eyes, whetted for a feast. 

Still the solitary gallows waits. And in the pause, fancy be- 
holds a shade, man-shaped, seated on the scaffold. It is the shade 
of Cain, the First Murderer — branded by God, that the Homicide 
might not be killed; that every throb even of the fratricidal heart 
might teach a fearful reverence of human life ! 

The white tips of the wands appear — and now there is Christ’s 
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minister, not shadowy, but in the flesh ; eloquent, tuneful with 
Christ’s own words, touched with immortal music. Words that 
promise starry crowns to the two penitent heads, crimson with 
homicide — blasted with murder. A moment, and if strong 
repentance bear them upward, they at whom their fellow-men re- 
coil as at things outcast and hellish —they shall be among the 
blessed. Happiness shall be anticipated by remorseless cruelty, 
and the trap of the gallows shall be as the vestibule to the abode 
of glory. 

For the hangman hangs not for the other world. Christianity, 
that, where we read it, sheds no blood to prove the pre- 
ciousness of human blood outpoured, crowns the penitent. And 
human law, in its grave bungling — in its ceremonious, circum- 
ambient coursings — only speeds the evil doer to the fruition of 
his hopes. ‘The sword of justice cuts off a few years of heart-ache 
in this world; whilst the sustaining priest promises joy eternal to 
a full remorse. 





But there is one reméfseless, stony. She rejects the hope of an 
immortal issue. A few moments, and to her own desolate thought, 
even now shuddering upon annihilation, she will be so much weight 
of clod — the clay image of a murderess. In what chapter, what 
verse, what sentence of the book of Christianity, does spectacled 
law read its right to deal death upon this crimsoned woman, fore- 
dating her distant natural hour, that with its gPadual advance, 
might bring benigner influence, touching that stony heart to flesh ? 

The priest reads on. The hangman hears the signal word — a 
Gospel Word! the bolt is drawn, and man and woman are, by 
human presumption, cast beyond human dealings — at the moment 
a part and parcel of the tremendous Future. And Law is vindi- 
cated! And the sacredness of life has been made manifest to all 
men — nay, is yet solemnly manifest in the two swayed carcases, 
not yet cold from the retributive dealing of hangman justice. 

Yes, human life ig sacred. A hundred thousand human eyes 
behold the proof. The hangman — ghastly mountebank ! — upon 
his scaffold, may look grimly complacent at his work, and ery 
aloud —‘ Good Christian people! Life is sacred. You may not 
doubt it; for I have killed this man and woman that you may 


know what a solemn thing is life — how very, very sacred is hu- 
man blood.’ 
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Man and woman are duly slain. And with the act that rids 
the earth of their abomination, there seems for the time to come a 
new freedom upon the world. We breathe as though relieved of 
a foul oppression. We have got rid of the besetting presence of 
a daily charnel wickedness that seemed to taint the air we drew 
— to poison the social atmosphere. The idea of the atrocity did 
at times intrude—a household nightmare. Convinced we are, 
that thoughts of the horrible pair in their last night of life, trou- 
bled the sleep of many a good man and woman in many a virtuous 
homestead. Assured we are, that many, even behind comfortable 
curtains, were unwillingly made to count the hours of the doomed 
man and wife — so arbitrary had become the thought of murder 
among us; so unceasingly and familiarly was it made to mingle 
with our daily imaginings. And for much of this, let us thank 
the coming hangman and those gentlemen ushers of the gibbet, 
who do the preliminary ceremonies in Sabbath print. The mur- 
derer kills one man; and the law, in due process of killing the 
murderer, enables the men who make a commodity of the gallows 
to kill the decencies of human society. For days together, they 
make about our common way a haze of blood. 

The hour has passed, and the show ends. The living man and 
woman, an hour since fainting and stumbling up the narrow stair 
to their doom, are now sent downward — readily handled — with 
the seal of human justice on their clay faces. And death, even 
shameful death, redeems something of the foulness that awhile ago 
festered them; for now they are the cast-off coverings of immortal 
spirits ; and what their destiny, and where are they? The very 
question that the clay suggests, pleads with an unthought charity 
for the clay itself. May not the wisdom of human law be some- 
what perplexed by the tranquil face of a gibbet corpse, law’s own 
black handiwork, done on law’s presumption? Let the dead lips 
seem to ask of the law —‘ Wherefore didst thou thrust forth my 
spirit into eternity ? By what Christian rule didst thou outrage the 
holiness of death by making death infamous?’ And, to our think- 
ing, we know not where law shall find a justifying answer. Hu- 
man justice, to our thought, stands baffled even by a murderer’s 
corpse. ‘There is no balance so nice, that it may weigh human 


blood. 
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Our Little Bird takes sudden flight. Away towards the Surrey 
hills. ‘Two or three minutes on the wing, and now it settles upon 
a tree that gently waves beside a chamber window. ‘There is a 
deep quietude about the house, for death is only lingering ere it 
crosses the threshold. 

In the chamber is an old man dying. He is crowned with the 
righteousness of a beautiful life. His days have been alike profit- 
able to his fellow-man and to his own soul. Kindred and friends 
wait and watch about him. Every tear that falls is a sweet offer- 
ing to death, a tribute to its consummating holiness of mortal 
hopes. The man has played out a long life for the calm glory of 
the time — for the hallowing loveliness of this parting hour. And 
it falls upon him, and about him, and the hum of earth stills, and 
then deepens into immortal music. And this is death, the inevit- 
able — and thank God! inevitable — fate of the righteous man, 
whose life has been a daily excellence. 

And yet this death, the best reward of the best — we in our 
perverseness make the worst punishment of the worst. The same 
cup that the saint drinks of, we force to the lips of the murderer ; 
and both alike, with the blessing of penitence, drink life eternal. 
And by this ignorance — we would speak with humility — it has 
ever been our faith that the sacredness of death is outraged ; 
that holy, consecrating death is affronted in its solemnity when 
hurried from its certain purpose, when suborned by man to doa 
seeming ignominy upon his fellow. For the infamy is but cere- 
monial ; man himself denounces the presumption that would punish 
beyond the stroke of death. Man, legislative man! becomes,so 
modest, merciful, when looking dimly forth upon the Unknown 
— the Impossible ! 

The good man, on Sunday next to be hymned and wept to his 
honored grave — and the murderers thrust prayerless to-night in 
a prison-hole, a meal for burning lime that cheats the worm — all 
lie in the same wide bed. Death makes all even, but, we say it 
— death’s sanctity by force is violated. 

We would seek punishment of life. Of the living hours wouid 
we make a scourge for murder. Of the running sand would we 
make withering seconds. Every hour shall fall with its weight, 
and the murderer’s grave be ‘ thoroughly earned.’ Not that we 
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have unreflecting tenderness for crime would we save the criminal, 
but that we would not desecrate the holiness of death; death, 
that, when men shall be better taught, will be revealed in his true 
beneficence ; the deliverer and not the tyrant. 

Finally, where is our right to summon death to do our self-willed 
handiwork ? We can find no written warrant for it in Christi- 
anity —- though a sort of Christianity is prone to put on Urim and 
Thummim to enunciate it. Any way, when we would make an 
offering to the sanctity of life, should we strangle a man to vindi- 
cate the holiness of existence ? 

And you would let the murderer live? Yes. That even his 
life respected, might preach to men-the solemnity of life. But his 
life should be continual mortification — constant penance. Like wy 
the dial, in the sunniest time, his soul should know the present Ae 
hour only by the shade.— Punch’s Little Bird. 














ARTICLE III. 


NEWS FROM A NOOK IN ZION : 


OR, LETTERS FROM DEACON DILLABER. 


NO. Il 


CuHRISTANIA, FE. THE FusT, 1850. 















Mister Epiror,— 
My darter Mary is purty well edicated, and she says ef she’d 

a been to hum, when I writ my fust letter, she wouldn’t have let 
it gone out o’ my hands with such dreadful poor pintin and spellin, 
| or with the capital letters standin hilter skilter as I left em. She 
) has gin me an idee about makin pieces for print, and will touch up 
| the grammar of this letter a little afore it goes to the post office. 
And now to my story about Jason Hovey. He got married to 

Nancy Disbrow. Nancy was a dreadful clever gal, ef Ruth and 

Huldy Skidmore did make fun on her; and the most that any 

buddy could say against her, she was a little under-witted. She 

loved Jason and he loved her, and they took a good eel 0’ comfort 

till some mean fellers in town set em aginst each other. One 
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feller would take Jason aside and tell him he seen somebuddy slip 
out o’ his back door jest as Jason was goin in at another. An- 
other feller would ask ef his wife took in tailorin. Another said 
Jason had better lock up his wife when’‘he was gone. Another 
feller passin for a kind o’ big bug gin Jason a quarter of a dollar and 
said, ‘ here Jase, take that to your wife, she’ll know what it means ; 
I owe it to her, and richly too.’ And arter that, this same big 
bug went to Jason with a mighty misterious kind o’ look, winked 
him one side and whispered as Jason understood, ‘I tell you, you 
must look out for your wife. I seen her go into the store jest now 
with a feller noddin close to her head.’ 

Well how did these things affect him? They kep his Ebenezar 
up continiwally, and he would run hum ina rage and cuse her 
and jawat her. Then the neighbors would come in and settle the 
hash, and Jason would feel so bad he would cry and beg and beg 
forgiveness. And he would be dreadful good to her until some- 
buddy else nettled his jealousy. Then arter a while people on 
the other side set Nancy up aginst him, and sometinies she would 
snap at him and act hateful and contrary. But that you may 
know there was nothin in the stories about her keepin company 
with other men, I will give the rest of the matter about the big 
bug seein her go into the store with a feiler noddin close to her 
head. When Jason heard that he run hum in a foaming huff and 
clinched Nancy and accused her, and there was a high time for 
a spell I assure you. But she convinced him that the story was 
a fib from beginning to end, and he went back to the big bug and 
snubbed him to the-teeth with it. The big bug was as straight as 
a pickle and about as cool, and said, ‘ what do you mean you sap 
head? Did you understand with your elbows? I didn’t say 
feller but feather, and I told the truth. I did see her go in with 
a feather noddin close to her head, for there was a feather noddin 
on her bonnet!’ 

But some stories against her was told in such a winkin way and 
was left so dark and devilish, he kep losing confidence in her, and 
for the last six months they lived in a continiwal brile. His eyes 
growed glassier than ever, and he acted half the time a’ crazy as 
a bed-bug. At last he treated her so bad, she swore the peace 
aginst him and he was brot afore Square Top and fined and bound 
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over for good behavior and to clear out o’ town. That raised his 
dander right up agin, and made him think everybuddy was his 
enemy. Arter he come away from court a feller stepped up and 
said, ‘ Wal Jase your goin away now, and your wife ken have a 
full swing with the boys.’ That jest completed his craziness, and 
smartin under the stings with which it fairly hetchelled his bustin 
heart, he went and committed the awful murder. 

And such a sight I never seen afore nor do not wish to see agin. 
I sat on the crowners jewry and had a full look of all, and it 
made me feel pale and weak. And what surprised me amazinly 
was that a good many wimen and little children and likely lookin 
gals and likely feelin to, come and stood over the poor mournful 
mangled victim as she Jaid on the slippery floor with her bloody 
dress glitterin ali over like a pile of amber beads in the lurid light ; 
and there they stood and stood and looked and looked as you’d 
look at a dead beast, when they orto have been to hum weepin 
for weak humanity, claspin the children to their busoms and 
prayin good Heaven to keep ’em from temptation and sin. 

And such scenes as was witnessed the next and the next day 
arter were enuf to make a boddy tired o’ seein out o’ their eyes ! 
Jasons wounds was dressed and he was put in a chamber with a 
gard to keep him from finishin his fate, and Nancy was laid out in 
the settin room below. And all the long long day a continiual river 
of wimen and men kep runnin and roarin threw the house as ef all 
the sluices 0’ community had broke loose and was porin down on 
that place. And such talk as you’d a heard ef you'd been there! 
Jason groaned awfully with his grief for Nancy and the wicked 
deed he had done, and begged em to kill him, and a man said 
‘ grunt away, I like to hear you, it is music, only I wish you had 
afew more pains bitin at your heart.’ Jason cried, ‘ O, poor, 
poor Nancy, 1 knew not what I was about. How could I hurt 
you! I knew not what I was about. O! O!’ 

Then a man answered, ‘ yis you did know teu, and all I hope 
is that your pains wont quite kill you now, so I can have the fun 
o’ seein you hung on the gallus and kick the air.’ Then deacon 
Snype spoke up and says he, ‘I should like no better fun than 
to take you now Jase and hang you up like a hog on a tree.’ 
Then a woman feelin a little pity for him said, ‘I hope he will not 
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survive his own wounds, it will be a mercy to have him die and be 
out of his misery.’ And another snapped her up and said, ¢ J 
hope he will git well, so they can hang him.’ 

Jason said he felt as ef melted led was all the time pourin on 
his head, into his ears and eyes, around his neck and blisterin his 
busom all over, he felt so bad for his crime and for poor dead 
Nancy. He'begged and begged to go down and see her; so 
they took him down, and when he sot eyes on her he howled right 
out with the awfullest groan that ever grieved my ears, 2nd was 
heard clear away to the neighbors. He wanted to kiss her cold 
white lips and beg their forgiveness. But they jerked him back and 
would not let him so much as put his hand on her forehead ; while 
old ant Dareas Pinchpepper stepped up and cried in her creakin 
and screechin voice,— ‘ take the rag off her throat and show him 
the gash he’s been cuttin, the pesky torment !’ 

They dragged Jason back to his little bed-room and Nancy was 
took off and burried. Jason got better and was took to jail and 
the deed was the town talk for weeks and weeks. A good many 
hoped he would git well and be hung. They was afeard he 
wouldn’t git haf his dew ef he died afore hand, and yit they be- 
lieved in God and believed he would punish sinners for ever ’n 
ever! ‘This showed arter all, didn’t it, that they thought ef men 
didn’t git a chance at his poor hated neck God would let him off 
too easy? Yis, they was afeard ef he died he woul git off too 
easy! Others agin who held to jest the same idees o’ fewter judg- 
ment, but whose hearts was more pitiful, while they believed God 
better than men, hoped God would take him away from the ven- 
geance of men and deal with him in merciful justice. A good 
many said hangin was too good for him, and a good many prayed 
to have him git well and die on the gallus. ‘And it is only just 
to say that many nice people, men and women out of our church 
as well as in, while they shuddered at the crime, hoped God would 
take him right away from the world and deal with him in mer- 
ciful justice ; and wept in pity for him and his friends and said he 
was not so guilty arter all as ef he hadn’t been crazed by jealousy 
and hadn’t been weak in will and under-witted. 

Well, Jason got well and the time come on for his trial and then 
the people fairly buzzed agin with excitement as you have heared 
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a hive o’ bees buzz, when a drone bee that orto be killed off is like 
to git away from the stings o’ the bees flyin at him to kill him! 
Some was so feared the jury would clear him or fetch in man- 
slawter! Some was aginst hangin, and thought he orto go to 
states prison durin life. Then Deacon Miller spoke up and says he, 
‘ Orto go to states prison! You talk well for a Christian! Who 
would be safe if he wasn’t hung but sent to prison? Who knows 
how soon he would dew better and be let out among us!’ 

‘ Well,’ said uncle Nate Fielding, ‘ Sposin he should dew bet- 
ter, sposin he has let out all his ugly blood and will always be 
good and kind ef they let him live, who would be sorry to have 
him out among us arter a dozen years imprisonment ? I’m sure 
I shouldn’t.’ * And J shouldn’t,’ added Zekiel Gordon. ‘Wall I 
should,’ said Moses Mixon. ‘ J should be afraid he would pull up my 
currant bushes for swearin aginst him.” ‘ And I should be afeard 
he would kill somebuddy else,’ said Peter Winchell. ‘ But then 
he orto be hung, and ef they dont put him threw straight and 
make him stretch hemp the judge and jewry will show them- 
selves cusses to community.’ 

Jason was condemned to be hung, and how many hearts jumped 
up and breathed easier! but when they heared the jewry had 
signed a petition to have his sentence commuted the jewry want 
much thought on by many people in Christania, and there was a 
good ecl o’ mournin to think there was danger of his not bein 
hung. Some fairly looked black at his poor old father for wishin 
to save him from the gallus, and talked hateful about Jason in his 
hearin. He took around a petition to have the Governor com- 
mute his punishment; but it was sorry work, for some acted as 
though they liked to hurt his feelins in their answers. One man 
who was around beggin names and influence to gita relation out 0’ 
prison a little while afore — Simon Wolf — was asked to sign a peti- 
tion for Jason. And what do you think he said to Jason’s father ? 
It was this —‘ I am aginst capital punishment, but I wont sign a 
petition to save Jason Hovey from the gallus.’ So the poor 
groanin father turned away to others for assistance ; and several 
ministers signed it, one of them sayin that he believed capital pun- 
ishment was right and accordin to scriptur, yit he would sign to 
have Jasons case commuted. So he bound up the wound 
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that Simon Wolf tore open. The case went afore the Governor 
and was commuted to imprisonment for life. So no more at 
present. 


ARTICLE IV. 


DISCHARGELP CONVICTS. 
PROVISION FOR THEM BY LAW. 


‘Jt isa subject deserving the most serious attention of the friends of humanity, 
to ascertain what can be done for the convict when he quits the Peniten- 
tiary.’ — Report of Mass. State Prison. 


Twenty thousand Convicts are annually discharged from the 
Prisons of our country. This fact alone shows the importance 
of making some provision for them. ‘There are many persons who 
suppose the law provides for them when they leave the prison. 
We have been at some pains to ascertain some facts in regard to 
this matter, and we present the reader the results of our investi- 
gation, premising in this instance, as well as in many others, we 
are largely indebted to the Prison Discipline Reports : — 

Maine. When convicts are discharged from the State Prison, 
they are supplied with not less than two, nor more than five dol- 
lars each, and a new suit of clothes. Nothing is done to furnish 
them employment after their discharge. 

New Hampsurre. They are furnished with money and a new 
suit of clothes on their discharge ; but nothing has been done to 
furnish them employment. 

Vermont. The generality of the prisoners earn by extra indus- 
try, a sufficiency to clothe themselves decently when discharged ; 
and those that do not, are not sent away without comfortable ap- 
parel and a small sum of money. 

Massacuusetts. The prisoner is furnished on his discharge, 
with a decent new suit of clothes and a sum of money not exceed- 
ing five dollars; all of which is at the expense of the Prison. 
Employment has been obtained for them in many cases ; but gen- 
erally they do not request any assistance in that way. 
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Connecticut. They are furnished with a small sum of money, 
and a new suit of clothes; but nothing has been done to furnish 
them employment. 

BLACKWELL’s IsLaAND. They never have been furnished with 
clothes, money, or employment, on being discharged. 

Auburn, N. Y. The State allows an average of three dollars 
in money to each convict, at the time of his discharge, to defray 
his expenses till he can find employment. It is at the discretion 
of the agent to give some more, and some less, according as they 
need. ‘They are also furnished with a decent suit of clothes from 
those worn in, if there are any; if not, with new ones. The offi- 
cers and others connected with the prison take some pains to find 
employment for discharged convicts, but no systematic plan has 
been adopted for the purpose, as there should be. 

MaryLanp. As each of the prisoners has a task and receives 
@ compensation for any labor that he may perform beyond it, 
nearly all of them have a sufficiency, on their discharge, to pro- 
cure decent clothing and supply their immediate necessities. If 
from sickness or other causes, it happens that this is not the case, 
they are supplied by the institution. No plan has ever been 
adopted by the State authorities to furnish discharged convicts 
with employment. 

Wasnineton. The prisoner, on his discharge, is furnished 
with a cheap suit of clothes, and a small sum of money, which are 
considered sufficient to serve until. employment can be obtained. 
The keeper has procured work for two or three, who are believed 
to have done well. 

Kentucky. When a prisoner is discharged, the keeper gives 
him a suit of clothes, five dollars in money, and the best advice 
he can give. 

Onto. A suit of clothes and a small sum of money is given. 

The above will give the reader an idea of the provisions made 
in some of the prisons for the convict. It will be seen that a very 
scanty sum is given to provide for their immediate wants. Should 
their home be far distant, in some cases not even enough is given 
to reach their friends. We hope the attention of legislators will 
be called to this subject. Could not the convict have a certain 


amount of work given him, and then be allowed his earnings over 
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that sum? ‘This would be an encouragement to him while in 
prison, and would be more advantageous to him than a direct in- 
crease of the present sum now allowed. 








ARTICLE V. 


LET IT COME. 


BY WALTER WILWOOD. 


Let it come, and be not fearful 
What another day may bring; 
For the heart that’s always cheerful 
Feels not half of sorrow’s sting. 
Grief’s dark reign is always sterner 
When he finds an easier prey, 
Than when he meets some smiling mourner, 
Ill disposed to brook his sway. 


Let it come, nor idly murmur 
At the many ills of life ; 
And its trials thicken, firmer 
Gird your armor for the strife. 
In the tide of time before you, 
Good and ill for all are held ; ' 
But the good will not pursue you, . 
Tili by earnest force compelled. 

















Let it come, and be not fearful 
What the flight of time may bring : 
Visions bright and sceptres tearful, 
Are behind his shading wing ; 
And to all as past he flieth, 
Their allotted part he bears — 
- But his burden lightest lieth 
On the heart that ne’er despairs. 








Let it come, nor be offended 
Should your sky be overcast, 

And its light again be blended 
With the shadow, of the past. 

Still with hopes of brichter morrow 
Cheer your fainting spirit some ; 
And ev’n though it bring you sorrow, 

Stand erect, and let it come. 
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ARTICLE VI. 


CAPITAL PUNISHMENT, 
AS EXAMINED BY REASON AND EXPERIENCE. 


BY PROF. T. C. UPHAM, 


THE great argument in favor of capital punishment undoubtedly 
is, that it is exceedingly efficacious as an example; and that, op- 
erating as an example, it tends more than any other form of pun- 
ishment, to prevent the commission of great crimes; and that 
therefore this mode of punishment ought tobe maintained, And it 
may be safely asserted, that if this argument could be satisfacto- 
rily met and confuted, many, who now advocate this mode of pun- 
ishment, would be very willing to see it done away. 

We propose to meet this argument by denying the fact involved 
in it; for if the fact cannot be sustained, the conclusion falls with 
it. In the first place, it seems to be universally conceded, that . 
no punishment operates well as an example, where the people are 
not fully satisfied of the propriety and justice of the punishment 
in itself, and of the right to inflict it. In respect to the right to 
inflict this punishment in any case whatever, it is well known that 
there is a great difference of opinion. Many persons, men of good 
judgment and respectable character, deny the right absolutely and 
altogether. A still greater number are in doubt, even among the 

‘less informed classes of the community ; not perhaps because they 
are all able to analyze and argue upon the subject, but because 
they find in their bosoms a sort of instinctive feeling, which at 
once condemns the taking of human life, as an usurpation of the 
prerogatives of that Being, who alone can give life. And proba- 
bly it may be said with entire confidence, that the infliction of the 
punishment is witnessed with abhorrence by a majority of the 
whole community, whenever the crime, for which it is inflicted, is 
not established with absolute certainty, which is seldom the case. 
Now if it be the fact, as is generally conceded, that the people 
must be fully satisfied of the right to inflict a particular mode of 
punishment, before that punishment can have a beneficial effect 
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upon them as an example, it follows that capital punishment is not 
efficacious in that respect. 

In the second place, it ought to be kept in mind, that the dread 
of death, which operates so powerfully in man, is instinctive, 
rather than rational; it is a natural tendency or feeling of the 
mind, implanted within us for wise purposes, but which ean obvi- 
ously be subdued by calculation and reflection. In times of relig- 
ious persecution, hundreds have gone to the stake, the block, and 
the gallows, with entire calmness; they had made the matter a 
subject of rational examination ; they were thus enabled to sub- 
due, in a great degree, the instinctive fear; and when they 
weighed it in the balance against their religious hopes and their 
sense of duty, they found it almost nothing. But what it is impor- 
tant for us to know is, that the most hardened villains, as well as 
the most virtuous persons, may avail themselves of this process. 
They satisfy themselves, that a violent death by the gallows, or 
beheading, which are the common methods, is essentially without 
suffering, or at least that the suffering is not very great, and that 
by far the greater part of the suffering whieh is realized, is experi- 
enced from that instinctive dread of death which has already been 
mentioned, and which accordingly they aim all their efforts to sub- 
due. And this process of hardening, as it is sometimes called, 
is accelerated and confirmed by the spectacle of public executions. 
They have seen again and again, that, in a mere moment of time, 
the consciousness of the individual who is executed is extinct, and 
that the suffering actually endured, when considered as separate 
from the instinctive dread of it, is scarcely worth naming ; so 
that, in this way also, the example of capital punishments, instead 
of having a good, undoubtedly has a bad effect. 

In the third place, the example of capital punishment is injuri- 
ous rather than beneficial, because it tends to give a sort of legis- 
lative and publie sanction to the violability of human life. The 
mere fact that men are put to death by magistrates of high stand- 
ing, suggests the idea of putting to death in others, and practically 
encourages it. On such occasions, with the exception perhaps of 
a few cases of extreme and obvious guilt, some persons will always 
be disposed to infer, that human life is of but little value; and 
that, if the community may, in its corporate capacity, put to deat 
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for some causes, they, in their individual capacity, may, with 
equal moral right, put persons to death for some other causes, 
which are satisfactory to themselves. The community put to 
death when they think best ; and each must judge of the right and 
morality of its proceedings. I am aware, that society is not to 
blame for their wrong inferences, but such is the fact. But this 
is not all. The occasion is calculated to excite the angry malev- 
olent passions, and to demoralize the whole man. A recent writer 
on penal legislation, James Simpson, Esq., of Edinburgh, gives 
the interesting and decisive fact, that a certain clergyman, whom 
he names, had visited and conversed with 167 convicts under sen- 
tence of death, and found that 164 of them had witnessed execu- 
tions. So that public executions may be regarded as a sort of 
school for hardening the heart, and for the suggestion of evil and 
demoralizing thoughts, passions and purposes. 

And all that has been said seems to be confirmed, in the fourth 
place, by the conduct of the multitude on such occasions. As a 
general thing, persons of refined feeling and just sentiments are 
not disposed to be present; it is a sight, however criminal the 
victim may be, which they find to be strongly repugnant to some- 
thing within them. And of those who were present, what do we 
find to be their conduct under circumstances, which we should 
naturally suppose would impress and affect the rudest minds? It 
is undeniable and perfectly notorious, that the great body of them 
exhibit, at the very moment of exccution, the most surprising 
thoughtlessness and levity. The occasion is generally made one 
of great riot, noise, confusion, drunkenness, and every species of 
crime. This is universally admitted to be the case. So much 
sc, that some of the United States have recently enacted, 
that executions shall not be public. A great anomaly this ina 
republican government! Our courts of justice must be open to 
the public ; the deliberations of our legislatures must be public ; 
not even a poor Freemasonry society is to be tolerated, because 
its ceremonies are secret; but when life is to be taken, when a 
human being is to be smitten down like an ox, when a soul is to 
be violently hurled into eternity, the most solemn occasion that 
can be witnessed on earth, then the public must be excluded. 
But the American public will not long submit tothis. If business of. 
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this nature is done at all, it must be done in the light of day ; .if 
the continuance of. capital punishments depends upon their being 
inflicted in private, it may be regarded as certain, that they can- 
not long exist in this country. And all this agrees with what we 
learn from the history of the criminal jurisprudence of various 
countries. In England, for instance, in the time of Blackstone, 
no less than an hundred and sixty different species of crime were 
by the laws capital, and liable to be punished with death. It is 
stated on respectable authority, that 72,000 persons died by the 
hands of the executioner during the reign of Henry VIII., being 
at the rate of 2,000 a year. But it does not appear that this im- 
mense loss of life was attended with any beneficial effect ; crimes 
continued to be committed ; and the ends of punishment, whatever 
may have been the reason of it, were obviously not so well secured 
as they would have been on some other system. If the people 
generally, as they probably did, considered the whole system as 
unjust, violent and cruel, we may perhaps find the reason of the 
little good resulting from it in the following remarks of Beccaria, 
to be found in the 26th chapter of his work on Crimes and Pun- 
ishments : —‘If punishments be very severe, men are naturally 
led to the perpetration of other crimes, to avoid the punishment 
due to the first. The countries and crimes most notorious for 
severity of punishments were always those, in which the most 
bloody and inhuman actions, and the most, atrocious crimes were 
committed ; for the hand of the legislator and the assassin were 
directed by the same spirit of ferocity ; which, on the throne dic- 
tated laws of iron to slaves and savages, and, in private, instigated 
the subject to sacrifice one tyrant, to make room for another. 

‘In proportion as punishments become more cruel, the minds of 
men, as a fluid rises to the same height as that which surrounds 
it, grow hardened and inseusible; and the force of the passions 
still continuing, in the space of an hundred years, the wheel terri- 
fies no more than formerly the prison. That a punisiiment may 
produce the effect required, it is sufficient that the evil it occasions 
should exceed the good expected from the crime ; including in the 
calculation the certainty of the punishment, and the privation of 
the expected advantage. All severity beyond this is superfluous, 
and therefore tyrannical.’ 
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ARTICLE VII. 


CHRISTMAS CAROL. 


From the Noel Bourguignon de Gui Borozai. 


BY H. W,. LONGFELLOW. 


I near along our street 
Pass the minstrel throngs ; 
Hark! they play so sweet, 
On their hautboys, Christmas song, 
Let us by the fire 
Ever higher 
Sing them till the night expire ! 


In December ring 
Every day the chimes ; 
Loud the glee-men sing 
In the streets their merry rhymes. 
Let us by the fire 
Ever higher 
Sing them till the night expire ! 


Shepherds at the grange, 
Where the Babe was born, 
Sang, with many a change, 
Christmas carols until morn. 
Let us by the fire 
Ever higher 
Sing them till the night expire ! 


These good people sang 
Songs devout and sweet, 
While the rafters rang, 
There they stood with freezing feet. 
Let us by the fire 
Ever higher 
Sing them till the night expire ! 


Nuns in frigid cells 
At this holy tide, 
For want of something else, 
Christmas songs at times have tried. 
Let us by the fire 
Ever higher 
Sing them till the night expire ! 
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Washerwomen old, 
To the sound they beat, 
Sing by rivers cold, 

With uncovered heads and feet. : 
Let us by the fire 
Ever higher 

Sing them till the night expire ! 


.Who by the fireside stands 
Stamps while he doth sing ; 
But he who blows his hands 
Not so gay a choral brings. 
Let us by the fire 
Ever higher 
Sing them till the night expire ! 





ARTICLE VIII. 


CAPITAL PUNISHMENT NOT COMMANDED BY GOD. 


BY REV. E. H, GHAPIN. 


CapITaL Punishment is not commanded by God. This opens 
at once to our examination, what is called the Scriptural argument 
for Capital Punishment. With many, no-doubt, the whole ration- 
ale of the matter hangs upon this. If by God’s own decree Cap- 
ital Punishment is ordained in all Jands, through all ages, then 
the point is set at rest. It is impious to gainsay what the Great 
Law Giver has established. Of course as infinite Wisdom saw 
all the bearings and connections of this institution, before He 
ordained it, there is an a-priori demonstration that individual and 
social welfare demand it, that it is expedient, and that Christian 
philosophy adopts it. We should have, then, no need of further 
discussion upon the subject, if God has distinctly commanded all 
times and ail lands to inflict Capital Punishment under certain cir- 
cumstances. But you perceive, this is a very broad premise, and 
one at which a man may well pause, reflect, and investigate. 
There are one or two important questions that may be asked, and 
that should be settled ere we decide this matter in the affirmative. 
In the first place, has God anywhere commanded Capital Punish- 
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ment? In the second place, if He has commanded it, what are 
the circumstances under which the command was given? Is it a 
perpetual and universal command? ‘These three questions will 
embrace what we have to say under this head. 

1st. Has God anywhere commanded Capital Punishment ? 
There is nothing to prevent this question from being answered 
very briefly, and that in the affirmative. In the Mosaic law the 
penalty of death is affixed to certain offences. Among these were 
Idolatry, Witchcraft, Blasphemy, Sabbath-Breaking, Eating 
Blood, Murder. ‘ He that sacrificeth unto any god save unto the 
Lord only, ke shall be utterly destroyed.’ ‘ Thou shalt not suffer 
a witch to live.’ ‘And he that blasphemeth the name of the 
Lord, he shall be put to death, and all the congregation shall cer- 
tainly stone him; as well the stranger, as he that is born in the 
land, when he blasphemeth the name of the Lord, shall be put to 
‘death.’ ‘ Ye shall keep the Sabbath; for it is holy unto you. 
Every one that defileth it shall surely be put to death.’ ‘* And 
whatsoever man there shall be of the house of Israel, or of the 
strangers that sojourn among you, that eateth any manner of 
blood ; I will even set my face against that man that eateth 
blood, and will cut him off from among the people.’ ‘The mur- 
derer shall surely be put to death.’ 

I have not entered into an enumeration of all the crimes, nor 
‘, specified the details concerning them or their penalties. But 
enough has been adduced to show that God, in the Mosaic law, 
established Capital Punishment. It was then necessary to be 
inflicted, and if it can be shown that that ordinance is now bind- 
ing upon men, the case in behalf of Capital Punishment is clearly 
made out, and the negative has nothing to advance. This consider- 
ation leads us to the second and now the most important question. 

2d. What were the circumstances under which this decree of 
Capital Punishment was given? Is it a perpetual and universal 
command? It does not follow because God issues a command, 
that it is a perpetual and universal command. ‘This is to be de- 
termined by circumstances. The command to Abraham to sacri- 
fice his son Isaac, was a temporary and personal command — it 
terminated with Abraham and the circumstances under which he 
acted. But if a law may be-decreed for a particular purpose, at 
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a particular time — so a code of laws may be ordained for a par- 
ticular people, in a particular age. And it no more follows that 
that code is binding upon all people, in every age, than it does 
that the personal and temporary law is binding upon all men, 
through all time. We must make a careful distinction here be- 
tween the ethical or moral law, and the civil law — between rules 
of action that have their foundation in the depths of man’s spir- 
itual nature, and the internal government or police of different 
nations. The former is universal because it belongs intrinsically 
to the principles of our being; and human nature is everywhere 
and always the same. ‘The latter is arbitrary, having no founda- 
tion in the eternal reason of things, but depending upon local or 
temporary circumstances. For instance, the principle, *‘ Thou 
shalt not steal,’ is binding upon all men, forever; but the mode 
in which theft shall be dealt with, whether by whipping, branding, 
or imprisonment, varies with circumstances. 

Now, I affirm that the Mosaic Code — at least that portion of 
it which may be termed the civil law — was of this local and tem- 
porary character. It was given to the primitive Jews. And 
who were the Jews? Whatever the sublimity with which they 
may be invested by after history, whatever sanctity the long 
career of miracle and prophecy may have thrown around them, 
we must not forget that they were originally a rude and ignorant 
people, inclining to the idolatry of the Egyptians to whom they 
had been bondmen, and incapable at taat time of acting upon lofty 
principles, or of comprehending broad and spiritual ideas. Yet 
they were selected to be the teachers in divine things of the hu- 
man race. How was theeresult to be secured? Not by commu- 
nicating a revelation fitted to perfect men and perfect circum- 
stances. Such a revelation could not be apprehended by men as 
rude and narrow-minded as the Jews. No; the Wisdom of the 
Teacher is seen in the adaptation of His instructions to the beings 
to be taught. A perfect system of education is that which is per- 
fectly adapted to the circumstances of the time, not to the circum- 
stances of some other time. Such I conceive was the Mosaic law. 
It was adapted to the age and the nation for which it was promul- 
gated. A ferocious and sensual people were first to be deterred 
by physical and bloody laws. An appeal against wrong was first 
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to be made by outward punishments, by sheer brute force; and 
we cannot expect to find the operation of Christian principles in a 
nation centuries behind the Christian spirit. In a rude state like 
that, the first point to be gained was the recognition of such a thing 
as restraint upon wild passions — the recognition of such things 
as government and law. The passage from a belief in many gods 
to a perception of One — from the worship of a material deity to 
that of a spiritual, universal Father —was to be gradual; yet, 
the first point, the transition from Polytheism to Monotheism, was 
something gained. So, I say, the passage from unrestrained 
license to lawful submission, was something gained — though it 
still must have been a rude state of things, far behind that in 
which the soul obeys the great idea of right, when men become 
‘a law unto themselves.” It is not my work now to defend the 
propriety of the Mosaic code. My present object is to show that 
it was of necessity a local and temporal'code. And I think I 
have proved its temporal character, by showing that from the 
necessity of things it was adapted to a primitive state of society, 
and if we believe that there is such a principle as progress, then 
we must believe that it is possible for men to get beyond the ap- 
plication of such a code. This they do the moment they rise to 


the perception of a higher code. Christianity is a higher code.. 


‘The law and the prophets were until John; since that time the 
kingdom of God is preached.’ Which shall we obey? Which is 
the universal and perpetual law? The kingdom of God? Chris- 
tianity? The whole spirit of this dispensation is opposed to the 
code of blood. 





A Beavtirvut Picture.— A mother, teaching her child to 
pray, is an object.at once the most sublime and tender the imagi- 
nation can conceive. Elevated above earthly things, she seems 
like one of those guardian angels, the companion of our earthly 
pilgrimage, through whose ministrations we are inclined to do good 
and turn from evil. 
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ARTICLE IX. 


TRIAL OF DANIEL “H. PEARSON. 


Tuts case has excited great interest. The facts were, that on 
April 10th Pearson is said to have killed his wife and two children 
in Wilmington, Mass. The trial lasted three days. ‘The prisoner 
was about forty years of age. The plea of insanity was urged, but 
was not fully proved. Dr. Bell, superintendent of McLean Asy- 
lum, testified that he saw no proofs of insanity. It was urged 
that several members of the family were insane. The sister of 
the prisoner’s father testified that he was insane, but the insanity 
was of a harmless kind. It consisted of a belief that he was the 
author of creation! Dr. Bell observed that 13 per cent. of his 
patients had insane ancestry ! 

Among other incidents connected with the trial was a paper al- 
leged by some to have been written to the wife of the prisoner, 
saying, ‘ When you are married, put it in the papers.’ 

The case of William Freeman, of Auburn, who was so nobly 
defended by Gov. Seward, was quoted to prove that he might 
be insane. 

The conduct of the prisoner was rather indifferent at the trial. 
A very affecting incident occurred, that showed that the prisoner 
was still susceptible of the finer emotions of the soul. His only 
daughter, twelve years of age, approached him, and he was bathed 

‘in tears. A writer describing him, says,— 

‘His deportment during the trial has been solemn and correct 
at alltimes. It is not true that he has manifested indifference. 
On the contrary, he has kept his attention pretty constantly fixed 
upon the witnesses, counsel, court or jury, according to the course 
of circumstances. He is not an ill-looking man. His short black 
hair, pale face, composed features, and erect mode of sitting may 
have given him the appearauce of impassive indifference. He was 
neatly dressed in dark clothes, with a well-fitting, low dickey, and 
snug black cravat, and so far as personal appearance may go, 
would pass current in a promiscuous group for a grave clergman, 
who cultivated with success the decorous bearing and carriage 
appropriate to his calling. The observer looks in vain for the 
expression of that unparalleled and fiendish ferocity which was 


exhibited in the triple murder proved to have been committed 
by him.’ 
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He declared his entire innocence of the crime. A writer de- 
scribing the closing scenes, says,— 


‘At five minutes past one, the sound of footsteps was heard, 
approaching the door at which the jury had gone out. ‘The court 
came in. ‘* They’re coming in,” was whispered so as to be 
distinctly heard through the court-reom. Aftera moment's pause, 
at the direction of the Chief Justice, the Clerk asked the jury if 
they had agreed upon a verdict. The prisoner was directed to 
stand up and hold up his right hand. He did so, keeping on his 
black glove. Amid a silence of painful intensity, the Clerk then 
asked the foreman whether the prisoner was guilty or not guilty. 
‘* GUILTY,” responded the foreman, in a low, solemn voice, 

Chief Justice Shaw addressed the prisoner in the most solemn 
and impressive language ; but the guilty man seemed unmoved 
by the words of the Judge, although the people in the court-room 
were affected to tears. ‘Chief Justice Shaw concluded as follows : 

‘** As the last act of our duty towards you, and the law of this 
Commonwealth now approaches, we would advise you to make all 
the effort in your power to recommend yourself to the God of 
mercy ; and nothing now remains for us but to pass the sentence 
of the law, which is,— That you, Daniel H. Pearson, be removed 
from this place, and detained in one of the prisons of this Com- 
monwealth, and, at such time as the Executive shall appoint, you 
will be removed therefrom, and be hanged by the neck until you 
are dead: and may God have mercy on your soul !”’ 

At the conclusion of the remarks of Judge Shaw, the condemned 
man uttered the following unconnected words : 

‘*] say to you that you must hang an innocent man. If it may 
give any comfort, my spirit shall haunt you through life — shall 


haunt you, and —”’’ 

So the Old Bay State is to witness another execution. One 
must pause and ask what was accomplished by the hanging of 
Washington Goode last summer? There have been more mur- 
ders since than for years before ; and be it known that Pearson 
did it while Goode was awaiting the sentence of the law. Why 
not send him to the State Prison? What is to be gained by an- 
other legal murder? We sincerely hope the Executive will com- 
mute the sentence. Reason, humanity, and even expediency 
demand sucha course. 

The jury unanimously recommended the prisoner to mercy, on 
account of his mental weakness. The Chief Justice said that rec- 
ommendation would go to the proper authority, the Executive. 
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ARTICLE X. 


NOTES BY THE WAY. 


WE have spent most of the time during the months of January 
and’ February in New York. “We°gave several Addresses there. 
Several times we spoke on Juvenile Vagrancy. Our absence will 
account for any apparent neglect in our correspondence at home. 
Several churches were opened. We spoke in the church of the 
Saviour at Brooklyn. At the close of the meeting, it was sug- 
gested to have another in some public hall. We were introduced 
to the Mayor, who promised to further our efforts. Probably, 
there will be a large meeting. Judge Greenwood took a very 
decided interest in the whole subject. 

A large number of subscribers have been added to our list, 
and many warm friends have been enlisted. We have made some 
arrangements for valuable engravings, which will enrich our work. 

In going to New York, we found excellent accommodations on 
the Fall River route. We can recommend this route to all who 
have occasion to make the journey. In returning, we took the 
boat to Stonington, via. Providence. We were fortunate in going 
on board the Commodore. She is an elegant boat, and the cap- 
tain affords every accommodation to his passengers. By this 
route, you reach Boston about four o’clock in the morning. 

A variety of ‘incidents occurred, but we have thought of com- 
pleting our journey before narrating them. A more generous and 
hearty reception we have seldom met with than in New York. 

We visited the Tombs there, one of the most miserable prisons 
in this country. There is hardly a comfortable bed in the whole 
concern. In some of the cells, there is no bed whatever. Then 
again, the prisoners have an opportunity to congregate together. 
The whole building should be torn down, and something should be 
erected in its room that shall come somewhere near civilization. 
But more hereafter. 
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Tue Welsh have a saying, that if a woman were as quick with j 
her feet as with her tongue, she would catch lightning enough to 
kindle the fire in the morning. 
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ARTICLE XI. 


‘THERE ’S MUSIC IN HEAVEN,’ 


Sortiy the dying sunbeams fell on every hill and glade, 

And, stealing through the wavy trees, they pierced a leafy shade 
Where stood a little fairy child — a gentle, laughing git] — 

7 While in the pale mist-light was bathed each bright and clustering curl. 





Long gazed she on the fairy scene and on the purpled hills, 

While to her ears came joyfully the music of the rills ; 
Then lifted up her earnest gaze upon the calm blue sky, 

*Till its deep-azure seemed enshrined within her dreamy eye. 


; But with a saddened brow she turned and sought her mother’s side, 
Who gazed upon her only child with holy love and pride ; 

For hushed was now her merry Jaugh — silent her joyful mirth, 
And on her brow a thoughtful look, too pure, too high for Earth, 


‘Tis very lonely here,’ she said, ‘ since brother Willie died ; 
I miss him by the sunny stream, and on the green hill-side ; 

| Say, will he never come again to join me in my play, 

| And must I still be ad/ alone the live-long Summer day ? ’ 





Oh no, we never more shal] see again his fair young brow ; 
But weep not for his spirit fled, he is an angel now ; : 
A crown of glory lights his brow, and to his hand is given 
A harp that breathes such melody as only lives in Heaven. 


But through the deep and woody glen, and up the flowery lea, 

There floated past a low sweet strain of witching melody ; 

"T'was wafted ’mid the creeping vines, and through the towering trees, 
Then passed away and blended with the Summer evening breeze. 


Wondering she stood, with parted lip, and beaming, upturned eye, 
And thought that unseen spirit-forms were bending from the sky ; 
A Then whispered, as the low strain died, amid the gray of even, 

‘] hear his harp’s low melody — there’s music now in Heaven.’ 


New York Tribune. 
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PRINTERS’ PROVIDENT INstTITUTION.— An association of this 
desirable nature, for the benefit of the widows and orphans, &c., 
of printers, has been formed, and will forthwith assume a public 
shape and applicable action. We cordially wish it prosperity. 
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ARTICLE XII. 


THE MASSACILUSETTS STATE PRISON, 1849. 


A very able report has been presented to the Legislature in 
relation to the Massachusetts State Prison. From its tone and 
character, it deserves from our hand a special notice. It contains 
the views of the Inspectors, the Warden, the Chaplain and the 
Physician. After giving several details in relation to the crimes 
of the convicts, their ages, their sentences, the Inspectors, War- 
den, Chaplain and Physician proceed to give their views of a 
matter which must ever be important to the philanthropist and to 
the friends of Prison Discipline throughout the whole world. We 
allude to that subject on which some of the wisest and most benev- 
olent of our race have so widely differed; the infliction of Corpo- 
ral Punishment. 

The views of Mr. Robinson, the Warden, are well known. 
He has long been desirous to maintain order without the infliction 
of stripes ; and no officer has succeeded better. Even where he 
has failed, it has not been so much from his own want of skill, but 
rather on account of having officers whose sympathies and views 
widely differ from his own. Especially has it been his poor for- 
tune to have‘ a Chaplain, with a theology dark as midnight, and 
as cruel as the grave, constantly operating through the only prin- 
ciple that ever crept into his benighted mind, that of fear. With 
the lash, the gibbet, and a world of woe beyond the grave, he has 
vainly expected to torture the people of his charge into submis- 
sion. Butin vain. Human nature has not yielded to the pres- 
sure. As well might he attempt to convert the gnarled oak into 
the bending twig. And then what a motive does the Chaplain 
present for the restoration of the lash! Hear him; in heaven’s 
name, hear him : — 


‘* During the past season, in consequence of this state of things, 
hundreds of dollars must have been lost to the Institution from the 
loss of time and labor of those thus confined. Until this experi- 
ment, very little time and labor have been lost, from the reason 
before stated; and besides, had the individuals thus suljected to 
solitary punishment, been aware that the government of the prison 
were authorized by jaw to inflict stripes as formerly, very litle or 
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nothing of the daring impudence, the blasphemy, the disturbance 
and noise would have been witnessed. The certain consequences 
would have proved an effectual check, and the scenes, which for 
months have been enacted would have been avoided.” 


Bare backs, stripes and dollars! This is it. The dollars must 
be had; no matter what becomes of humanity. The State must be 
enriched. The contractors must have their work done. It will cost 
too much to reason out the matter, to find out the cause of insub- 
ordination. Lay on the stripes, put on the cat, raise the skin, 
draw the blood, and allis over; and then send the man lacer- 
ated to his labor, and the dollars will be ground out of him! What 
fine reasoning! How humane! And this is all to be done in our 
Model Prison, as it has been called in old Massachusetts, the land 
of Schools, of Bibles, and of Churches. And now we publish to 
the world that we have not skill enough with all our knowledge 
of Prison Discipline to hold four hundred men within stone walls 
and iron gratings without the cat! This is our sovereign panacea. 
fear the Warden as he strives manfuily to meet the arguments 
of his opponents : — 


‘**] always abhorred the infliction of stripes, and never inflicted 
them without regret. It isa barbarity, which I trust advancing 
civilization will everywhere discard, and I hope the government 
of this prison will never be compelled to resort to it again. The 
moral power of our example, if we succeed without the lash in 
governing this great prison, filled with the worst of men, will tell 
everywhere in favor of humanity, and will serve as an argument 
unanswerable, in favor of the backs of our fellow-citizens in the 
navy andarmy. For if murderers, incendiaries, ravishers, rob- 
bers, burglars and felons can be governed by hundreds together 
in our prisons without stripes, may not our fathers, brothers and 
sons, while in the service of our country, be held in control with- 
out the use of the lash? I know that corporal punishment does 
sometimes operate powerfully in subduing an intractable and 
brutish disposition. ‘The torture of the cat inflicted upon the bare 
back, raising the skin and drawing the blood with every lash, is 
enough to subdue the stoutest will. It acts like one of tie heroic 
remedies in medicine, quick and powerful; and therefore the gover- 
nors of prisons are constantly tempted to resort to it more and more, 
until all other punisliments are laid aside as inefficient, and the lash 
resorted to alone as the great and universal panacea for the cure 
of all prison disorders. ‘To this end do all things tend in a prison 
where the lash is allowed. The conduct of convicts is often such as 
to excite the angry feeling of the Warden or the officers ; and then 
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the first impulse is always to blows. I have no doubt that more 
stripes have been inflicted in prisons to gratify the resentment of 
officers, than for all other causes put together.” 


Is it not too bad that when it has been so abundantly proved by 
Horace Mann, and so many others, that our schools can be better 
regulated without stripes; and when the whole country has been 
agitated with the question whether our army and navy cannot dis- 
pense with the cat altogether, that old Massachusetts, boasting of 
herself as the most enlightened State in the Union, should crawl 
back to her Legislature and ask for leave to inflict stripes upon 
the bare backs of her convicts? Nobly and manfully has the 
Warden met the crisis, and now that he is about retiring from an 
institution where he has presided with so much credit to himself, 
and with so much honor to our ancient Commonwealth, he may 
rest assured that he will go with the blessings of thousands, and 
many a convict who has been reclaimed from crime by his 
efforts will thank him for his kindness and care. But to close. 
We do not wonder at the increase of the convicts. Emigration 
is one cause. Capital Punishment is another. The Mexican 
war is another.* ‘The miserable, dark, benighted theology 
of the Chaplain is another. The poorly-constructed prison 
is another. The illtemper of the officers is another. So 
we might go on. But this is enough for this time. During 
the past year, a scene unparalleled for its barbarity was 
enacted in our city. A poor, friendless, moneyless negro was 
dragged from his ceil, bleeding with self-inflicted wounds, and 
half dead, was cruelly murdered by our Executive and his off- 
cers. ‘T'wenty-five thousand, about one-fourth of our entire popu- 
lation, asked that he might be spared. The voice of the people 
was unheeded. We knew that crime would increase, that like 
would produce like, that murder would beget murder, whether 
that murder was by the hand of the assassin, or whether it came 
from the Senate Chamber. Whatelse could have been expected ? 


* Then the breaking up of the war with Mexico, returned upon us many 
that had been engaged in that war. And we know that camps, and armies, 
and battles, and bloodshed, and booty, are not the most favorable for the culti- 
vation of virtue, honesty, and regard for the sacredness of human life ; and 
accordingly, several that have returned from that war, have found their way 
into this prison. — Report of the Warden of the Massachusetts State Prison. 
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It is time to pause. Now let Massachusetts, instead of stripes, 
commence a new work. Let her prison become a school. Let 
her remember that the true object is not to punish, but to restrain. 
Instead of coining dollars out of her convicts, let the dollars be 
given for their education. Let her begin this grand, this be- 
nevolent work. Then, and not till then, will she set an exam- 
ple to the prison world ; then, and not till then, will she be able 
to point to her institution as the Moprt Prison. 





ARTICLE XIII. 
DEATH BY HANGING. 


WE find the following in the ‘ Observer,’ copied from a foreign 


paper. It seems that hanging a man is as near as it can be come 
at, as easy an end as can be desired. 


‘ Hanging has prevailed more universally than any single mode 
of execution — nay, more perhaps, than all other methods com- 
bined. Recommended by simplicity, and the absence of blood- 
shed, it is, at the same time, a death from which imagination 
revolts. Many, indeed, fancy that the fall of the body dislocates 
the neck, when the consequent injury to the spinal cord would 
annihilate life at the instant of the shock. But this is among the 
number of vulgar errors. Though a possible result, it very rarely 
occurs, unless a special mancuvre is employed to produce it. 
Before revolutionary genius had discarded the gibbet in France, 
Louis, the eminent professor, struck with the circumstance that 
the criminals in Paris were some instants in dying, while those of 
Lyons hung a lifeless mass the moment the rope was straightened 
by their weight, learned from the executioner the trick of trade 
which spared his victims a struggle. In flinging them from the 
ladder, he steadied with one hand the head, and with the other 
imparted to the body a rotary movement, which gave a wrench to 
the neck. 

The veritable Jack Ketch, of the reign of James II., who has 
transmitted his name to all the inheritors of his office, may be con- 
jectured, from a story current at the time, to have been in the 
secret, for it was the boast of his wife, that though the assistant 
could manage to get through the business, her husband alone was 
possessed of the art to make a culprit ‘‘ die sweetly.” 
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Where the fall is great, or the person corpulent, dislocation 
might occur without further interference ; but, with an occasional 
exception, those who are hanged perish simply by suffocation. 
There is nothing in that circumstance to occasion special regret. 
An immense number of persons recovered from insensibility have 
recorded their sensations, and agree in their report that an easier 
end could not be desired. 

An acquaintance of Lord Bacon, who meant to hang himself 
partially, lost his footing, and was cut down at the last extremity, 
having nearly paid for his curiosity with his life. He declared 
that he felt no pain, and his only sensation was of fire before his 
eyes, which changed first to black and then to sky-blue. ‘These 
colors are even a source of pleasure. 

A Captain Montagnac, who was hanged in France during the 
religious wars, and rescued from the gibbet at the intercession of 
Viscount Turenne, complained that “having lost all pain in an 
instant, he had been taken from a light of which the charm defied 
description. Another criminal, who escaped by the breaking of 
the cord, said that, after a second of suffering, a fire appeared, 
and across it the most beautiful avenue of trees. Henry IV., of 
France, sent his physician to question him, and when mention 
was made of a pardon, the man answered coldly, that it was not 
worth the asking. 

The uniformity of the description renders it useless to multiply 
instances. They fill pages in every book of medical jurisprudence. 
All agree that the uneasiness is quite momentary, that a pleasura- 
ble feeling immediately succeeds, that colors of various hue start 
up before the sight, and that these having been gazed on for a 
trivial space, the rest is oblivion. The mind, averted from the 
reality of the situation, is engaged in scenes the most remote from 
that which fills the eye of the spectator — the vile rabble, the hid-' 
eous gallows, and the struggling form that swings in the wind, 
Formerly, in England, the friends of the criminal, in the natural 
belief that while there was life there was pain, threw themselves 
upon his legs as the cart drove away, that the addition of their 
weight might shorten his pangs. A more sad satisfaction for all 
the parties concerned, could not well be conceived.’ 


We hope nobody will be induced to try so fearful an experi- 
ment to test the correctness of these remarks. Dr. Cheever and 
some others, think that strangling men to death is rather barbar- 
ous, and prefer the guillotine to the gallows. May be he thinks 
that death by the gallows is not severe enough, for according to 
the above, ‘ an easier end could not be desired.’ Would it not be 
well to restore the rack, the stake and other engines of torture ? 
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ARTICLE XIV. 


ALBANY PENITENTIARY. 


WE endorse every word which the Argus says of the Peniten- 
tiary and Capt. Pillsbury : — 


Tue Avsany Penitentiary. — Yesterday, a large number of 
the members of the legislature, the Mayor and common council, 
and citizens, with Prof. Johnston and other gentlemen from abroad, 
accepted an invitation to visit this establishment. 

At 4 P. M., the party started in sleighs, and arriving at the 
Penitentiary, were received by Mr. Pillsbury, the able and accom- 
plished Superintendent, and by him and his assistants conducted 
through the establishment. 

We need not say that in all its parts, they expressed their 
unqualified approval and admiration of its plan, arrangement, and 
extent, the beauty of its grounds and location, the fine architec- 
tural taste displayed in the structure (gothic, and sufficiently 
massive), and its admirable adaptation to its purposes, the airi- 
ness and completeness of its werking apartments, the neatness of 
its cells, its chapels, the regard to the health and well-directed 
labor of the inmates ; and the order and cleanliness throughout. 
It is a model establishmert, of which our county and city may be 
justly proud. 

The number of convicts now within the walls of the Penitentiary 
is aboat 200; and the avails of their labors will hereafter, it is 
believed, meet its expenses. 

After partaking of an entertainment, segved up in a very hand- 
some manner, in the apartments of the Superintendent, the party 
took leave. 

The covaty was fortunate in their building committee, under 
whose auspices this large and noble structure was planned and 
carried forward to completion a year or two since. It has not 
been Jess fortunate in its Superintendent, to whose skill and expe- 
rience it was so much indebted in the construction of the building, 
and to whose able and judicious management it owes its practical 
superiority. Mr. Pillsbury has no superior in this country, in the 
qualities adapted to his responsible position; and no penitentiary 
combines, in a happier manner than this, the humanities as well 
as the practical utility, of a perfect prison discipline. 





WHEN Fenelon’s library was on fire,‘ God be praised,’ said he, 
‘ that it is not the dwelling of some poor man.’ 
24* 
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ARTICLE XV. 


THE YOUTH IN PRISON. 


In the Eastern Penitentiary of Pennsylvania, there was a young 
man whose parents sustained an excellent character, and drank 
no liquor. This young man was their only child. He grew up 
under correct, moral influence, free from vice. He was intrusted 
with a drove of cattle, and sold them to great advantage in Phila- 
delphia. 

The young, unsuspicious, inexperienced youth, put up at a hotel 
‘licensed according to law’ of man, but conducted contrary to the, 
law of God. There he found several genteelly dressed men, 
sharpers, but affable and polite. These gamblers marked this 
young man and determmed to destroy him. They treated him 
with pointed and flattering attention. They took him to the the- 
atre, museum, the water-works, the garden; went with him to 
hunt, introduced him into company, suffered him to be at no ex- 
pense. Pleasures before unknown were prepared for him. 

One night at a splendid party, ladies being present, he was 
mvited to drink a little wine. He knew not that gamblers spiced 
and drugged their wines. After a little while he was invited to 
join in a game of cards. He declined on the plea that he never 
played, and knew nothing about the game. They undertook to 
instruct him. He soon was the winner of a considerable sum. 
They upbraided him with deception. He declared that he had 
never played before. They professed themselves satisfied, yet 
declaring him to be the most astonishingly smart learner they had 
ever seen. Pleased with their flattery, he played on, and before 
morning was stripped of every cent he owned in the world. He 
was kept securely by his seducers and destroyers until the next 
night, without being allowed to become sober enough to realize his 
condition. That night they enticed him into a situation and act 
where he was detected and sent to the Penitentiary. I must be 
permitted to say, that were it not for the liquor traffic, a much 
smaller building would answer our criminal jurisdiction. 

On one occasion I preached in the Penitentiary from the prod- 
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igal son. After sermon I visited the cells; when I came to this 
young man, he was weeping bitterly. I told him to cheer up; 
that if he repented, God would forgive him, and that his worthy 
parents would receive him again into their confidence and affection. 

In a voice that sounded more like the utterance of despair than 
any tone that I ever heard, he said, ‘ They cannot! they cannot! 
When father heard of my crime, he died, and mother has been an 
idiot ever since. Both, both were ruined by me. I can never 
forgive myself.’ 

Poor fellow! Ihave often wept with him and prayed for him. 


It was a most striking instance of liquor injuring those who never 
drank. r 





ARTICLE XVI. 
RECIPE FOR HAPPINESS. 


It is simply when you rise in the morning, to form a resolution 
to make the day a happy one to a fellow-creature. It is easily 
done —a left-off garment to the man who needs 4t, a kind word 
to the sorrowful, an encouraging expression to the strange, trifles 
in themselves as light as air, will do it, at least, for the twenty-four 
hours ; and if you are young, depend upon it, it will tell when 
you are old; and if you are old, rest assured it will send you gen- 
tly and happily down the stream of human time to eternity. By 
the most simple arithmetical sum, look at the result. You send 
one person — only one —happily through the day — that is 
three hundred and sixty-five in the course of the year; and sup- 
pose you live forty years only, after you commence, you have 
made fourteen thousand six hundred human beings happy, at all 
events, for a time, and this is supposing no relation or friend par- 
takes of the feeling and extends the good. Now, worthy reader, 


is not this simple ? It is too easily accomplished for you to say, 
‘T would if I could.’ 
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ARTICLE XVII. 


ACTION OF THE LEGISLATURE. 


CAPITAL PUNISHMENT. 


NoTHING is accomplished at this session; not even a report. 
This is certainly a new way of treating the numerous petitioners 
from all parts of the Commonwealth. There should have been, at 
least, a hearing before the committee. It remains that more 
efforts be made abroad. Our Legislators but echo public senti- 
ment, and when that is strong enough the death-penalty will be 
repealed. The following we cut from the Transcript : — 

Caritat Punisument. — Various petitions have been presented 
to the General Court at the present session, for the abolition of 
Capital Punishment. The Committee on the Judiciary, to whom 
the petitions were referred, reported against them, giving the peti- 
tioners leave to withdraw. Mr. Wilson, of Natick, moved to 
amend the committee’s report by sdbstituting a bill which limited 
the punishment of death to the crime of murder. The proposed 


bill, however, was rejected, and the report giving leave to with- 
draw accepted, without a count.” 





THE LAW OF LOVE. 


On, if there is one law above the rest 
Written in Wisdom — if there is a word 
That I would trace as with a pen of fire 
Upon the unsullied temper of a child — 

If there is anything that keeps the mind 
Open to angel visits, and repels 

The ministry of ill — *tis human love. 

God has made nothing worthy of contempt : 
The smallest pebble in the well of truth 

Has its peculiar meanings, and will stand 
When man’s best monuments wear fast away. 
The law of Heaven is Jove — and though its name 
Has been usurped by passion and profaned 
To its unholy uses through all time, 

Still, the eternal principle is pure ; 

And in these deep affections that we feel 
Omnipotent within us, can we see 

The lavish measure in which love is giv’n ; 
And in the yearning tenderness of a child 
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For every bird that sings above its head, 

And every creature feeding on the hills, 

And every tree and flower, and running brook, 
We see how ‘everything was made to love, 
And how they err, who in a world like this, 
Find anything to hate but human pride. 


LITERARY WORLD. 


Ireland as I saw it. The Character, Condition and Prospects of the People. 
By Wo. S. Batcu. New York: Hollock & Lyon, 3 Astor House, Barclay 
street, London. H.K. Lewis, 15 Gower St. North, 1850. pp. 432. — Noth- 
ing has been more common than for travellers in visiting Europe to give us 
their impressions of scenery, men and manners ; but some of the sketches have 
been exceedingly meagre. We are glad to find a work so truthful as the one 
before us. Mr. Balch went through Europe with a sincere desire to see things 
as they actually were. He had no desire to conceal the evils which he so fre- 
quently encountered, nor to give undue praise where jt was not deserved. He 
has given the world a book that will at once give a truthful view of the real 
condition of things abroad, and not only so, but with a mind like his, so accus- 
omed to look at things with a philanthropic view, he has wisely suggested 
some remedy for the numerous evils which so sadly afflict the poor of Europe. 
We are pleased too, that he has given us the very language of many with 
whom he conversed. Much mere is accomplished in this way, than by a long, 
dry dissertation. nthe whole we can recommend this work with much con- 
fidence to the American public. It will be a pleasant fireside companion to 


many who may never have the opportunity to witness the stirring scenes of 


the Old World. 


Leonard Scott & Co.’s Republications of the British Quarterlies & Black- 
wood. — These periodicals are among the most valuable that are now repub- 
lished in this country. No student should be without them. By them we 
may sit at our fireside and become familiar visiters in the most polite and bril- 
liant circles of London and Edinburgh. Even scholars who may have the 
richest libraries cannot afford to do without this periodical literature. Here 
we find the views of the most eminent statesmen, aad intelligence in every de- 
partment of science, art, letters, politics and religion. Here are the views of the 
leading spirits of the age. Then too, the trifling sum asked for these valua- 
able works is such as to bring them within the reach of nearly every individual. 
In fact, the periodicals form a library of themselves ; and intending to call 
public attention again to these excellent reprints, we subjoin the card of the 
publishers : — 


Owing to the late revolutions and counter-revolutions among the nations 
of Europe, which have followed each other in such quick succession, and of 
which ‘ the end is not yet,’ the leading periodicals of Great Britain have become 
invested with a degree of interest hitherto unknown. They occupy a middle 
ground between the hasty, disjointed, and necessarily imperfect records of 
the newspapers, and the elaborate and ponderous treatises to - furnished 
by the historian at a future day. Whoever reads these periodicals obtains a 
correct and connected account of all the important political events of the old 
world, as they occur, and learns the various conclusions drawn from them by 
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the leading spirits of the age. The American publishers therefore deem it 
proper to call renewed attention to the works they republish, and the very 
low prices at whith they are offered to subscribers. The following is their 
list, viz. : 

The London Quarterly Review; The Edinburgh Review; The North 


British Review ; The Westminster Review, and Blackwood’s Edinburgh 
Magazine. 


In these periodicals are contained the views, moderately, though clearly 
and firmly expressed, of the three great parties in England — Tory, Whig 
and Radical — ‘Blackwood’ and the ‘ London Quarterly’ are Tory; the 
‘Edinburgh Review’ Whig; and the ‘ Westminster Review’ Liberal. The 
‘ North British Review ’ owes its establishment to the last great ecclesiastical 
movement in Scotland, and is not ultra in its views on any one of the grand de- 
partments of human knowledge ; it was originally edited by Dr. Chalmers, and 
now, since his death, is conducted by his son-in-law, Dr. Hanna, associated 
with Sir David Brewster. Its literary character is of the very highest order. 
The ‘ Westminster,’ though reprinted under that title only, is published in 
England under the title of the ‘ Foreign Quarterly and Westminster,’ it being 
in fact a union of the two Reviews formerly published and reprinted under 
separate titles. It has, therefore, the advantage by this combination of unit- 
ing in one work the best features of both as heretofore issued. 

The above Periodicals are reprinted in New York, immediately on their 
arrival by the British steamers, in a beautiful clear type, on fine white paper, 
and are faithful copies of the originals, Black wood’s Magazine being an exact 
fac-simile of the Edinburgh edition. 


TERMS. 
For any of the four Reviews, $3,00 per annum. 
For any two “ 5,00 “ 
Fer any three as 7,00 “ 
For all four of the Reviews, 8,00 os 
For Black « ood’s Magazine, 3,00 “ 
For Blackwood and three Reviews, 9,00 ee 
For Blackwood and the four Reviews, 10,00 “s 


Payment to be made in all cases in advance. 


CLUBBING. 
Four copies of any or all of the above works will be sent to one address on 
payment of the regular subscription for three — the fourth copy being gratis. 
* * Remittances and communications should be always addressed, post-paid 
or franked, to the publishers, 
Lronarp Scort & Co., 
79 Fulton Street, New York. 


Address delivered at the Colored Department of the House of Refuge. 
By Hon. Wittiam D. Ketiey. Dec. 31st, 1849. Philadelphia. ° : 
& P. G. Collins. — This is a very able document. Few men under- 
stand better the moral wants of the community than Judge Kelley. Long 
conversant with the statutes of the State in which he lives, and with a keen 
observation, he invariably makes valuable suggestions in reference to the best 
method of removing crime. It appears that this is a new institution. After 
tracing out the various methods of checking crime, he gives us the capabilities 
of the building, by which it seems that 220 may be accommodated, separating 
the boys and girls. Some curious facts are given respecting ignorance 
and crime. It seems of 149 prisoners in the eastern Penitentiary, 28 
received a tolerable elementary education ; 23 could neither read nor write ; 
25 could read a little, and 73 could read and write imperfectly. It appears 
from a Statistical Inquiry into the condition of the People of Color of Phila- 
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delphia, that the average value of the furniture of 176 families was only $3,43! 
W hat influences must surround children whose homes are so filthy and desti- 
tute that the whole amount of the furniture is Jess than flve dollars! Of course 
this institution will do much good under such circumstances. 


Juvenile Depravity and Crime in our City. — A Sermon, by Tuomas L. 
Harris, Minister of the Independent Christian Congregation, Broadway, N. 
Y. Preached in the Stuyvesant Institute, Sunday morning, Jan. 13th, 1850. 
With an Appendix, embodying the recent report of the Chief of Police, con- 
cerning destitution and crime among children in this city.— It is designed to 
place this appeal in the hands of every family in New York and Brooklyn, with 
the view of calling attention to the subject of destitution and vice among the 
young, and of hastening that thorough and energetic action which the exi- 
gency requires. One-third of the sum needed to circulate forty thousand cop- 
ies is already subscribed. It is hoped that al] persons who take an interest in 
its purposes will inclose the sums they are disposed to contribute, however in- 
considerable, to Mr. Charles Partridge, No. 3 Courtland-street, near Broadway, 
N. Y., who has kindly consented to act as Treasurer to the fund. Each dol- 
lar thus subscribed will secure the distribution of one hundred copies. 


The Christian Examiner and Religious Miscellany. Boston: Crosby & 
Nichols. March.—‘Vhis valuable periodical contains the following articles. 
1. Geographical Distribution of Animals. By Prof. Louis Agassiz. 11. 
American Art and. Art Unions. By Rev. R. C. Waterston. WI. Poetry. 
By Rev. C. T. Brooks, Newport, R. I. IV. Orestes A. Brownson’s Argu- 
ment for the Roman Church. By Rev. J. F. Clarke. V. Dana’s Poems and 
Prose Writings. By E. P. Whipple, Boston. VI. The Middle Classes. By 
S. H. Perkins, Esq., Brookline. VII. Memoir and Writings of the late Da- 
vid Hale. By Rev. A. P. Peabody, Portsixiouth, N. H. VIII. Grote’s His- 
tory of Greece. By Prof. C. C. Felton, Harvard University. IX. The Doe- 
trine of the Resurrection. By Rev. E. B. Hall, DD., Providence. X. Repre- 
sentative Men, By Rev. C. A. Bartol, Boston. 

We need hardly commend a work after such an array of names, combining 
at once, some of the best talent in the country. The publishers spare no pains 
in presenting the work, too, in an elegant dress, so that it is not surpassed by 
any periodical in the Old or New World. 


The Monthly Law Reporter. Steruen H. Puiuirs, Edi‘or. March, 1850. 
Little & Brown. — This number contains a valuable article on Mr. Charles 
Phillips and the Courvoisier Case. Also, Abstracts of American and English 
Decisions, and the usual number of Insolvents in Massachusetts. 


Massachusetts Quarterly Review. March, 1850. Boston : Coolidge-& Wi- 
ley. — The following list of contents will aid the reader in obtaining an idea 
ot this Quarterly. 1. Judicial Oaths. By John Appleton. IJ. Specimens of 
German Lyrics. Anonymous. IIIf. Two New ‘Trinities. By John Weiss. 
IV. Writings of R. W. Emerson. By Theodore Parker. V. Panslavism. 
By Dr. Zilles, (Leipsic.) VI. The Postal System. By Charles M. Ellis. 

The article of Theodore Parker's covers fifty-five pages. We have looked 
at it with some degree of pleasure, but we regret that he has overdone his work. 
Such a fulsome article we have scarcely ever seen. He even places Emerson 
before Milton : — ‘* To no English writer since Milton can we assign so high 
a place: even Milton himself, great genius though he was, and great architect 
ot beauty, has not added so many thoughts to thie treasury of the race; no, 
nor been the author of so much loveliness.’’ 
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So 


Mr. Parker seems entirely to have forgotten that such men ever lived as 
John Locke, Johnson, Pope, W ordsworth, Shelley, Byron, Burke and Chan- 
ning. But as we have no room for extended remark, we give an extract : — 
* His position is a striking one. Evainently a child of Christianity and of the 
American idea, he is out of the Church and out of the State. In the midst of 
Calvinistic and Unitarian superstition, he does not fear God, but loves and 
trusts Him. He does not worship the idols of our time — Wealth and Re- 

spectability. the two calves set up by our modern Jeroboam. He fears not the 
damnation these idols have the power to inflict — neither poverty nor social 
disgrace. In busy and bustling New England comes out this man, serene 
and beautiful as a star, and shining like ** a good deed in a naughty world.’’ 
Reproached as an idler, he is active as the sun, and pours out his radiant 
truth on Lyceums at Chelmsford, at Waltham, at Lowell, and all over the 
land. Out of a cold Unitarian Church rose this most lovely light. Here is 
Boston, perhaps the most humane city in America, with its few noble men and 
women, its beautiful charities, its material vigor, and its hardy enterprise ; 
commercial Boston, where honor is weighed in the public seales, and justice 
reckoned by the dollars it brings ; conservative Beston, the grave ‘of the Rev- 
olution, wallowing in its wealth, yet grovelling for more, seeking only money, 
_ careless of justice, stuffed with cotton yet hungry for tariffs, sick with the 
\ greedy worm of avarice, loving money as the end of life, and bigots as the 
means of preserving it; Boston, with toryism in its parlors, toryism in its pul- 
pits, toryism in its press, itself a tory town, preferiing the accidents of man to 
man himself — and amidst it all there comes Emerson, graceful as Phebus- 
Apollo, fearless and tranquil as the sun he was supposed to guide, and pours 
down the enchantment of his light, which falls where’er it may, on dust, on 
diamonds, on decaying heaps to hasten their rapid rot, on seeds new sown to 
quicken their ambitious germ, on virgin minds of youth and maids to waken the 
natural seed of nobleness therein, to ymake it grow to beauty and to manliness. 
Such is the beauty of his speech, ‘such the majesty of his ideas, such the power 
of the moral] sentiment in men, and such the impression which his whole char- 
acter makes on them, that they lend him, everywhere, their ears, and thous- 
ands bless his manly thoughts.” 








REPORTS. 


Second Annual Report of the Inspectors of State Prisons of the State of 
New York. 

Documents relating to the State Reform School. 

Documents relating to the State Prison. 

Thirteenth Annual Report of the Board of Education, together with the 
Thirteenth Annual Report of the Secretary of the Board. 

Seventeenth Annual Report of the ‘Trustees of the State Lunatic Hospital 
at Worcester. 


DONATIONS. 


Blymouth. — Wim. 8. Russell, $2,00; John B. Thomas, 2,00; M. H. 
Russell, 2,00; Wm. Thomas, 1,00; Eliza Clark, 2,00; Sally Barilett, 3,00 ; 
Isaac Brewster, 1,00: Benj. Hathaway, 1,00; Friend, 1,00. Fell River.— 
Mary Durfee, 2,00 ; Wm. Wood, 1,00; Dr. Hooper, 50 cts. ; Mr. Westgate, 
1,00. New York. — Freeman Hunt, 20,00; Isaac C, Kendall, 5,00 ; Jacob 
Harren, 10,00 ; Horace Greeley, 3,00 ; Rev. ‘Samuel Osgood, 1, 00 ; Benjamin 
Flanders, 5 00 ; Benjamin I’, Seaver, 3,00 ; Wm. H. Cary, 5 5,00. Churches 
in New York. — Murray St., 50,00 ; Orchard St., 20,00; 5th Universalist 
Society, 10,00; Bleecker St., 14,00 ; Brooklyn, L. L, Church of the Saviour, 
14,00. 
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